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THE ATHENIAN PHRATRIES 

By William Scott Ferguson 

An inscription dignified by a twenty-page commentary in Wilamo- 
witz' Aristoteles und Athen 1 contains regulations issued on three 
occasions in the fourth century b. c. by the phratry of the Demotioni- 
dae for the admission of new members. On the first occasion (396-95 
b. c.) the phrateres enacted that they be represented in all prelimi- 
nary work connected with the rejection or admission of candidates by 
the house of the Deceleians. On the second occasion it placed this 
task upon the thiasi of which the phratry was composed. 2 The 
significance of this change has not, I think, been fully appreciated. 

The precise constitution of the house of the Deceleians may be 
a fit subject for debate, but as to its general character there can be 
no doubt whatsoever. In 396-95 b. c. the house, taken literally, was 
the headquarters of the phrateres, situated in the village of Deceleia, 
provided with an altar of Zeus Phratrius, and tended by a priest; 
taken figuratively, it was an administrative board of uncertain 
composition but representative of the phratry, which doubtless met 
in the house. 3 Nor can there be any uncertainty as to the general 
character of the thiasi; for at this time the title thiasus is restricted 
in its use in Attica to a group of citizens belonging to a few ordi- 
narily interrelated families, and entering along with other similar 

1 II, 259 ff. ; Ditt. Syll. IP, 439. 

"Lipsius Leipz. Stud. XVI, 168 f. 

3 For the use of of/cos in this way see Ditt. Syll. 2 571 ; Sitz. d. berl. Akad. 1898, 781, 
No. 24; Scholl Ber. d. bayer. Akad. 1889, II, 19; Busolt Griech. Gesch. II, 2>, 121, n. 2. 
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groups into a larger aggregate. 1 Since, as we shall see, a phratry was 
required by law to admit both gennetae and orgeones, thiasus in the 
law of the Demotionidae must designate associations into which both 
of these classes entered. Accordingly, on the second occasion the 
phrateres placed the preliminary sifting of the candidates for admis- 
sion upon the groups of gennetae and orgeones, to some one of 
which it was assumed that the parent or guardian of every candi- 
date belonged. 

The distinctive feature of the first set of regulations is the care 
with which the prerogatives of the central organization of the phratry 
were safeguarded; and the distinctive innovation of the second is 
the Zurucktreten of this organization. And, though the entire phratry 
was required to be present when the thiasi operated, and the voting 
tablets had to be taken from the altar as before, the essential change is 
the emphasis of the smaller possibly local 2 associations. That this 
was really the case is clear from the legislation of the phrateres on the 
third, somewhat later occasion (after 360 B.C.), when an attempt 
was made to keep the phratry in touch with what was being done 
by requiring the names of candidates, together with the names and 
demes of their parents to be submitted in advance of action by 
the thiasi to the phratriarch, and to be published by him in due 
form where the Deceleians were wont to resort in Athens. But 
not even then was the house of the Deceleians mentioned. 

1 Poland Gesch. des griech. Vereinswesens 16 ff. That a thiasus is commonly 
thought of as entering together with other thiasi into a larger aggregate is clear from 
the following passages : xal els robs $id<rovs robs 'HpanXe'ovs imtvov euriiyayev, Xva. /wr^x°' 
rijs KOivuwtas. abrol b/uv ol $ia<rwrai /iapTvpJjiTOViTa> Isaeus IX. 30 ; ev dt rats i]pjpa.is robs 
xa\obs dideovs &yav 5ta twv 68wv, robs 4o~Te<pavojpJvovs rtp fmpd$tp koX Ty Xebicrj Dem., 
XVIII. 260; [8rm &v p.-qo]eU atpirovs dtpiet /x-qSe 0td[<rovs] o-vv&yet /n)5i lepk ivtSpebo)[vra]t 
pr/Be KaOap/iobs ttoiukhv kt\. IG II, Add. 5736. Literary usage thus confirms that of 
the inscriptions Ditt. Syll. II 2 , 439 and IG II, 986. The members of a thiasus are 
named thiasotae (Isaeus, IX, 30; IG II, 1111), but in the third century b. c. this term 
came to mean an aggregate of foreigners alone. At that time, as is pointed out below, 
the thiasi, in the technical sense of this term, had disappeared along with the phratries. 
That the orgeones are not in their organization a constituent element of a phratry is 
shown by Isaeus, II, 14, 7, where admission els robs dpyedvas is clearly distinguished 
from admission els robs (ppdrepas. See, however, below p. 282. That thiasus could also 
be used to designate orgeones is demonstrated by IG II, 3, 1336, and IG II, 5, 623d — both 
after 200 b. c. — and IG II, 5, 6206 — a decree of the Thracian orgeones of Bendis dated 
perhaps at the end of the third century b. c. The identification of thiasotae and orge- 
ones here made is, of course, quite exceptional. Cf . below p. 271. 

2 Pollux VIII, 107, s. V. dpye&ves: ol Kara Siiiwvs iv raKTOis i/p.e'pa.is dbovres 0vtrias 
rivds. The orgeones of IG II, 990 are all from Prospalta. 
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The breaking up of the phratries into their constituent thiasi, of 
which this legislation tells the tale, and the simultaneous absorption 
of the thiasi by the less artificial gene or orgeones were completed during 
the second half of the fourth century b. c, and at the same time the 
phratry ceased to be of consequence in the life of the Athenians. 
This is the reason why it is never mentioned in the New Comedy/ 
and that it appears subsequent to 300 b. c. only in the stereotyped 
formula in which in grants of citizenship all the rights and privileges 
of the newly made Athenians are detailed; while it is at the same 
time one of the reasons why in the third and second centuries b. c. 
the gene and especially the orgeones figure more prominently in our 
extant records 2 and assumed such new importance in the thinking of 
the Athenians. In reality the phratries had as good as ceased to 
exist because the lesser associations performed their functions 
better. The phratries had been too large and unmanageable and 
too intimately attached to the village in which their houses were 
located to satisfy the social and religious needs of men who were 
scattered over large sections of Attica; while the last of their political 
duties had been abrogated when Clisthenes created the demes to 
join with them in keeping a register, but a more complete and authori- 
tative register, of those in possession of the citizenship. We may 
surmise that it was only the religious conservatism of the Athenians 
which kept the phratries alive during the century and a half which 
followed. 

Prior to 508 b. c. the phratries had included all the citizens. In 
other words, those whose names were lacking in the phratry rolls 
lacked ipso facto citizenship. Certainly at the time of Draco and 
Solon this was the case, since in their laws regarding murder it is 
assumed that, while a citizen may have no anchisteis, he must inevit- 
ably have phrateres. Moreover, it is clear that in 620 b. c. the 
phratry was a relatively large aggregation, since Draco's law required 

1 A. Koerte Hermes 1902, 581 ff . The new Menander also lacks a reference to the 
phratry. The uncertainty of the lexicographers as to its identity (H. Sauppe Com- 
mentatio de phratriis atticis it.) may be due in part at least to its early atrophy. 

2 In addition to allusions to them in the orators, the gene appear in 1G II, 5, 597c, 
597d; 11,1325=111, 97; II, 605; III, 680, 702, 1276-79; BGH, 1906, 194 ff.; Wilhelm, 
Beitrage, 87. The name orgeones appears in the inscriptions 103 times (Poland op. 
cit. 10, n. **; cf. p. 535). Practically all of these materials date from after the time 
of Alexander. 
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in a certain case that the ephetae should choose apurrivBrfv ten of its 
members to act for it. 1 A body from which ten nobles — for what 
else does apia-TivBrjv mean? — can be chosen is manifestly no handful. 
If Athens had about eighteen thousand citizens at this time, and 
there were twelve phratries, as Aristotle affirms, 2 each must have 
contained approximately fifteen hundred members. This number 
harmonizes with a minimum of ten nobles: a phratry of twenty 
members does not. This suffices to confirm the view that already 
in 620 b. c. the phratries were really a dozen in number. Whether 
that was a comparatively new condition, and the first step toward 
public regulation of the blood-feuds had been already taken, when 
in twelve districts groups of smaller neighboring brotherhoods 
had come to recognize their community of blood and had in conse- 
quence formed at each point one larger phratry within which peace 
reigned ; or whether the phratries were thus few and large in Attica 
from time immemorial, is a question which, I believe, the quasi-public 
organization of the phratry settles in favor of the view first stated. 3 
But at what time and under what circumstances this coalescence 
took place are equally unknown. 

iDitt. Syll* 52; Dem. XLIII, 57. 

2 Frg. 3 ( Rose )= Sandys Aristotle, Const, of Athens 252: . . . . &>s io-rope? iv Ttj 
A&. 7ro\. Ap. A^ywj' oiJrws • $v\&$ Se aitrwv <xvvvevep.riaQixi S f &TO[ii[n}<rapJj>ii>j> tAs £v 
rots tnavTois &pas, en6.<rTT)v Se Siyprjadai eh rpta pjpri tQv <pv\G>i>, Sttws yivriTai rck 
wdrra SiliSexa fUpw, xaff&Tep oi fiijves eh tSv iviavrdv, Ka\eTjt)ai Se airri, Tpmvs Kal <pa- 
rplas. eh Se t^p tparplav Tpt&Koma y4yr) Sia.KeKo<rp.i)<rt)a.i, KaSiirep ai ijfiUpat eis rbv 
p.ijm, t6 Se ye'vos eivai Tpi&Kovra bvSpwv, The agent is, of course, Ion (Const, of 
Athens 41, 2). 

s The head of a phratry was a phratriarch (below, p. 270), for the significance of 
which see below, p. 278. The size of the phratry has no clear bearing on the question. 
One of 1,500 males is not inconceivable under primitive conditions. The German 
Magschaft included the descendants of eight pairs of great-great-grandparents, and 
we learn that one such group possessed 509 males of military age (Brunner Deutsche 
Rechtigeschichte 1, 118, n. 40). Naturally no normal Magschaft can arise through the 
accumulation of descendants, since one family may die out, another remain sta- 
tionary, and still another increase enormously. The size is conditioned mainly by 
the struggle for existence, which has a different character, not only in different 
periods of development, but also in different districts of the same ethnic constitution. 
Among the Welsh (Seebohm The Tribal System of Wale's 76 ff., 101 ff.) the Galanas 
group, or Magschaft, consisted of the descendants of great-great-great-great-grand- 
parents — a group held together by the experience of the great-grandparents, since 
these might have seen their own great-grandparents and were thus in a position to 
know who were their kinsmen in the seventh generation, but not except by hearsay in 
the eighth or ninth. Since the descendants of the sixty-four pairs of ancestors of each 
individual were involved, which can only have been the same for all the individuals in 
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These lesser brotherhoods Wilamowitz calls gene, 1 but in this 
he is hardly correct. For the gene existed subsequent to the coales- 
cence, whereas there could be no merging of small kinsman groups to 
form one large kinsman group except by the breaking down alto- 
gether of the barriers between them — by the widening of the limits 
of each man's recognized relations so as to include all those within 
the new phratry. This enlargement, however, could not destroy 
the natural bonds existing between men and their heirs; so that the 
phrateres continued to fall into groups of anchisteis, or even into the 
larger aggregates to which Xenophon refers 2 when a propos of the 
initiation of boys into the phratries he speaks of 01 re irarepe 1 ; /cat ol 
avyyevefc who at the Apaturia trvveiai a<f>i<riv avrolf. For an 
ideal aggregation like the genos to continue to exist after its enlarge- 
ment is, however, unthinkable. Moreover, the principle of the genos 
was not that of brotherly equality, but of the superiority of stronger 
over weaker, richer over poorer, noble over ignoble. The genos, as we 
know it, is the incorporation of the idea of special privilege. The 
twelve phratries, like all the anchisteis of Attica, derived their being 
from Zeus Herceius and Apollo Patrous — the god of the homestead 
and the god who begot the Ionians — and from Zeus Phratrius and 
Athena Phratria — the cosmic and the national deity respectively — 
whereas each genos emphasized its individuality by derivation from 
a special god or demigod. So that the genos is the incorporation of 
the spirit of religious as well as social and political privilege. Nor 
does Wilamowitz' view of the genos explain the fact that only a 
quarter or thereabouts of the Athenians were gennetae, except on 
the indefensible hypothesis that three-fourths of the Athenians 
were immigrants; or the fact that responsibility for avenging homi- 
cide rests in Draco's legislation upon the anchisteis in the first instance 
and upon the phrateres in the last — the gennetae being involved 

the group when the closest endogamy was practiced, the aggregate might be a very 
large one ; and since in commuting a murder with another kinsman group 300 repre- 
sentatives had to certify to the forgiveness by taking an oath, the normal Galanas 
group — the one which was able to maintain its existence in the blood-feuds, and 
which the state recognized when it at length interfered to enforce internal peace — 
was obviously of considerable dimensions. Still, a phratry of 1,500 males of military 
age seems rather large. 

1 Op. tit. II, 275 ff. 

tHellm. 1,7, 8. 
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simply as individual phrateres, whereas they should have been 
chiefly concerned and concerned as an organization, had they been 
once the sole protectors of human life. Hence, quite apart from 
the reasons given below, Eduard Meyer's theory 1 of the nature of the 
gene is much preferable. They are aggregates of men who through 
the acquisition of large estates have achieved for themselves, at the 
same time with economic pre-eminence, social, political, military, 
and religious distinction which they seek to preserve by organiza- 
tion, the fiction of a common descent, and the formation in this way 
of exclusive ideal groups. They create for themselves special 
deities who are often abstracted from the names of their leading 
families, and cherish peculiar religious rites for their propitiation 
or honor. They become the chief personages in the phratries to 
which they belong, and through drawing together from Attica into 
Athens they give new vigor to the state idea; so that it may very 
well have been a result of their rise and influence that twelve large 
phratries or trittys (thirds) , as they were called with reference to the 
four phylae then existent, were formed. Certainly the names of 
these phratries, so far as they are known to us — Demotionidae, 
Achniadae, Therrikleidae, Elasidae(?) — were derived from great 
families. 

The impulse toward the formation of gene was thus fundamentally 
economic, and secondarily socio-political in character; and its 
effect was to mark off by the claim of special blood, special worship, 
and special public privileges of every kind a group of families 
within each phratry. The impulse which stirred the masses in 
Attica in the seventh and sixth centuries b. c, on the other hand, 
was, as might be expected, primarily religious. In that age of deep- 
ening religious sensibilities and of growing popular influence, it was 
natural that the emotional popular worships — that of Dionysus in 
particular — should demand and obtain associations of the common 
people in some measure analogous to those maintained by the gennetae 
for the celebration of aristocratic cults. Their name, orgeones, 
they obtained from their characteristic rites (orgia). Thus the 
phrateres became clustered in the highest social layer into groups 
of gene, in the lower social layers into orgeones, each of which had its 

1 Forseh. zur alten Gesch. II, 512 ff. 
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lesche 1 or house, the former socio-political, the latter religious in 
character. Since real conditions could not be ignored, the orgeones 
were ordinarily constituted of a small number of interrelated families, 
while like the gene they were closed to all but the sons of members. 
The headship of the association with or without the lepetovpr) went 
in turn to the oldest male of the leading family in each generation. 
At any rate, this was the law of the orgeones in the only case in 
which it is known to us. 2 

This condition Clisthenes found and left unchanged. As Aristotle 
says: 8 "He left each man in the possession of the gene, phratries, 
and priesthoods he had had from of old,"' which, when taken in 
connection with his statement quoted above, 4 and his further state- 
ment that he made the new tribes ten and not twelve in order to 
avoid a coincidence with the pre-existing trittys, 5 can mean only 

1 Proolue on Hesiod Works and Days 492: ical ykp iv 'A0i)>>ais ^trav toioutoi riirot 
icai ivopA^ovro ~Ki<r%ai — HgfjKovTa xal rpiaKixnoi ncal iSparb two. dtapxa. irap' airroU, Xva 
ol \6yot ytyvovrat aiiv rots avviovtnv 4vu^>e\cis. The number has probably no value, 
being a vague reminiscence of the passage from Aristotle quoted above. 

2 IG II, 5, 623e =Ditt. Syll? 729. Oallicratee, Agathocles, and Dionysius, the three 
sons of Dionysius, the son of Agathocles, of Marathon, who at the time of his father's 
death was seemingly the oldest son living and who left no brothers at the time of his 
own death (176-75 B.C.), were designated by the orgeones of Dionysus in accordance 
with their law to succeed to the priesthood in turn. Callicrates died before his father, 
whereupon Agathocles, who was probably a minor at the time, was brought into the 
association to take his place. Upon his father's death Agathocles was appointed 
priest, and at the same time he brought in his youthful brother Dionysius to be his 
heir designate. That Agathocles was comparatively young in 176-75 b. c. is shown by 
the fact that in 153-52 b. c. his son, Dionysius, was victor at the Theseia in a race of 
knights. This same method was employed for the transmission of the office of 
Daduch in the genos of the Ceryces (Ditt. Hermes XX, 24) ; for against the other 
possible method— that suggested by Toepffer (Attische Oenealogie 89) — that the posi- 
tion went to the oldest agnate living when a vacancy occurred, militates the law 
of the orgeones, which, though of recent enactment in 176-75 B.C., was probably for 
that very reason historically correct; for this gave the priesthood to rbv irpeapiraTov 
tuv iwv. It was to the oldest of the sons in each generation, moreover, that the 
priesthood of Poseidon in Halicarnassus passed, as Dittenberger (op. cit.) pointed 
out. On the other hand, the right to <r{rij<r« h irpwaveUp, which was transmitted to 
the oldest living agnate (Schoell Hermes VI, 14 ff.), was given twv tyybvuv T<p &a 

irpttfiVT&T(p. 

» Const, of Athens 21, 6. 

* P. 260, n. 2 ; cf . also Harpocration s. v. yevviJTcu, rpiTTi5s. The most recent treat- 
ment of this general subject is given by Francotte Lapolis grecque, Part I. He makes, 
however, as it seems to me, a cardinal error in regarding thephylae, trittys, phratries, 
and gene as subdivisions of the Eupatrids alone. 

6 Const, of Athens 21, 3. 
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that the phratries remained twelve as before. And that they con- 
tinued to be constituted of gennetae and orgeones is clear from frag- 
ment 94 of the Atthis of Philochorus, where we learn that in restoring 
old conditions it was enacted in ca. 403 b. c. "that the phrateres 
should admit of necessity both orgeones and homogcdactes, whom," 
adds Philochorus, ," we call gennetae." 

From this legislation it is obvious that in the interval between 
Solon and Clisthenes, and again toward the end of the fifth century 
b. c, the gennetae were disposed to regard themselves as alone 
entitled to membership in the phratries, but that the democratic 
lawgivers insisted on having the orgeones equally recognized. What 
was the status of men who belonged to neither the gene nor the 
orgeones? We have already seen that no citizens were outside the 
phratries at the time of Draco and Solon, but we have no evidence 
for the view that all who lacked gene entered orgeones. Hence, alto- 
gether apart from the metics or foreigners who both at the time 
of the Pisistratids and at the time of Clisthenes are said to have been 
let into the Athenian citizen body, there must have been in Athens 
after 508 b. c. a certain number of old residents for whom Clisthenes 
did not demand admission into the phratries when he demanded it 
for the orgeones. This was unnecessary, since henceforth registration 
in the deme-rolls determined citizenship. It was also impracticable 
for many, since the initiation expenses were considerable, being in the 
case of the Demotionidae about fifty drachmae per person. Hence 
many poor people ceased to register their sons in the phratry. 1 Thus 
Aristophanes in the Frogs 2 jeered at the well-known politician 
Archedemus of Pelex, because iirrerv'! 3>v ovk e<f>vcre <f>pd,Topa<;. 
Nor was his case peculiar. In fact, during the Peloponnesian War 
the organization of at least some of the phratries, like that of the 
Demotionidae at Deceleia, was relaxed so that it was difficult to 
determine who were members and who were not. Hence an effort 
was made during the period of reaction which followed 403 b. c. to 
restore the control of the central authority of the phratry, but, 

1 That the thiasi (phratries) might contain men whose ancestors had fallen out of 
the gene and orgeones, or who had never belonged to them, is clear. See below, p. 282, 
n. 1. All that is required by Ditt. Syll. 2 439, 70 ff. is that all the phrateres belong to 
thiasi. 

2 Cf. Pauly-Wissowa II, 439. 
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a already seen, the centrifugal tendency of the constituent thiasi, 
through which, probably, the gene and the orgeones made their 
influence felt, was too strong. The state could determine that none 
but members of the thiasi should be admitted, but it was impos- 
sible to prevent the thiasi, once they had the power in their own 
hands, from admitting — not simply those who were qualified by 
descent — but those whom they desired, especially since registration 
settled awkward questions as to the legitimacy of children, and had 
an important bearing upon inheritances. Thus the smaller associ- 
ations grew while the phratries withered, and it is doubtful whether 
ever again, after the frightful losses of life in the Peloponnesian War 
had been adjusted, it could have been contemplated, as in the 
legislation of the Demotionidae shortly after 396-95 b. c, that a 
thiasus should come to have as few as three members. The low ebb 
of fraternal life was doubtless reached in the early half of the fourth 
century b. c. Then a new flow began, not of new phratry life, 
for that ceased altogether, but of thiasus life — to use this term in its 
late generic sense. The politics of Athens ceased to dominate so 
imperiously the interest of citizens, and satisfaction was sought for 
the loss of political activity in activity in social and religious affairs. 
Hence old gene and orgeones became infused with new life; and at 
the same time that associations of thiasotae sprang up on every 
hand among the metics and other foreigners resident in the city 
and the Piraeus, those Athenians who stood outside the gene 
and orgeones proceeded with the organization, not of new gene, 
for that was impossible, but of new orgeones, which was theoretically 
admissible, and warranted by several precedents. Thus on the 
introduction of Bendis from Thrace during the age of Pericles 
orgeones of Athenians had been formed in her honor, and by a law 
which shows by what a long interval the admission of Bendis pre- 
ceded the licensing of other religious associations among the for- 
eigners in Attica, and which was quite without parallel in the later 
legislation of Athens, permission was given to the Thracians resident 
in the Piraeus to constitute themselves as orgeones also — a permission 
of which the Thracians in the city availed themselves to found in 
the third century b. c. a branch likewise of orgeones. 1 So, too, on the 

1 Wilhelm Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1902, 127 ff . 
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introduction of Asclepius in 420 b. c. this deity had not simply 
been admitted as a partner of Amynus in a club of orgeones already 
constituted, 1 but either then or later he had become the patron 
deity of more than one new association. 2 Accordingly, in the 
third and second centuries b. c. many new orgeones were formed, of 
which two, one in honor of Dionysus and the other in honor of Magna 
Mater, were formed in the Piraeus shortly after 229 b. c, and a 
third, likewise in the Piraeus but in honor of the Syrian Aphrodite, 
was established between ca. 120 and 100 b. c. 3 

The formation of these new orgeones probably presupposes the 
omission or withdrawal of a considerable number of Athenian citizens 
from the lists of the old thiasi and a fortiori from the lists of the phrat- 
ries. It is of importance to estimate how considerable a part of the 
entire citizen body those without fraternal affiliations were. The 
phratry of the Demotionidae was apparently of some size, since its 
affairs were a matter of interest to the Deceleians generally, it in- 
cluded men from at least several demes, and was constituted of a 
number of thiasi. It was contemplated that some of these, as already 
mentioned, should have as few as three members, but this is explained 
sufficiently by the large number of those who fell in the great war 
which had just ended. Besides, the thiasi (orgeones) of Athenians 
known to us had the one fifteen and the two others sixteen mem- 
bers each. 4 To include practically all the citizens living at this time, 
each of the twelve phratries must have had on the average fifteen 
hundred members; so that it must have had approximately one hun- 
dred thiasi. Of this there is no likelihood whatever. Still the paucity 
of names in the catalogue of phrateres from Liopesi published by 
A. Koerte in Hermes, 1902, 581 ff. is simply bewildering; for in it 
appear the names of only twenty men, who belong, moreover, 
with the possible exception of two, to three doubtless interrelated 

i A. Koerte Athen. Mitth., 1896, 306 ff. ; cf . Ditt. Syll. 2 725. 

2/G II, 620 (Oesterr. Jahreshefte, 1902, 130, n. 1), 990; IO II, 6176, p. 412, and 
II, 5, p. 162, and 9886; II, 4526; 5, 617c. 

3 1 have discussed the time of organization of these orgeones in Hellenistic Athens, 
chap. v. 

*IO II, 5, 623 d, 990; II, 2, 9866. It is possible, however, that in the case last 
cited foreigners are involved. Cf. below, p. 272. For the substantial identity of a 
group of orgeones with a thiasus see below, p. 282, n. 1. 
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families. In fact, the list differs in no particular — except title — 
from that of the orgeones (thiasus) from the deme of Prospalta pub- 
lished in IG II, 990 and dated tentatively by Kirchner at the end 
of the second century b. c; for the sixteen personages there named 
belong to four doubtless interrelated families. The resemblance 
between the two is so striking that it is impossible to believe that 
they are not of the same character, and a little reflection shows that 
this was really the case. It was of course impossible for an entire 
phratry to designate itself as an association of orgeones, but orgeones 
were necessarily phrateres at the same time; so that there was not 
the slightest reason why they should not use the more comprehensive 
and more ambitious title. This was especially liable to happen at a 
time when it was coming to be a question whether the phratry had 
any existence apart from the clubs of gennetae and orgeones of which 
it was composed and into which it was now splitting. The 
same use of phrateres where orgeones would be technical occurs also 
in Theophrastus' Characters XXX, 16, where the Al<rxpoicep8i]$ is 
represented as capable xKoyurnov Se Xanftdvmv trapa rov yeipi^ov- 
tos <j>pdropa<; effn&v alrelv rots eavrov iraicrlv £k tov koivov oifrov, ra 
Se KaraXenrofieva airo t»;5 rpatre^rfi pa<pavi8a>v r)p,L<jea airoypd^>ecr0ai 
Xva ol 8iatcovovvTe<; TralSe; fir) Xdfiaxrr Certainly it must have been 
a phratry of the dimensions of the one from Liopesi that the 
KlaXpoicephrp; could be thought of as entertaining; hence the 
scholiast remarks: (ppdrwp 6 o-vyyevrjs. 

This passage disposes of the explanation given by Koerte in his 
article in Hermes that the phratry with which he is dealing was in 
fact constituted of twenty members only, but that the Demotionidae 
may have had five or ten times as many and that other phratries 
were doubtless of large size. No Athenian could be thought of 
as entertaining hundreds of phrateres. Nor is there a difference 
in the use of the term phrateres in the mortgage inscription published 
by Robinson in the American Journal of Philology, 1907, 430, where 
a property is sold with the right to repurchase to Cephisodorus of 
Leuconoe for a loan of fifteen hundred drachmae, to the phrateres 
with Eratostratus of Anaphlystus for one of twelve hundred, to the 
Glaucidae for one of six hundred, to the Epicleidae for one of one 
hundred and ten, and finally to the phrateres with Nicon of Ana- 
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phlystus for one of one hundred. That one of the twelve phratries 
should have invested money in this way would not be remarkable; 
for from the inscription published in Dittenberger's Sylloge 2 , 819 
we learn that the tribe Cecropis and the deme of Phlya made a loan 
on similar security in conjunction with the genos of the Lycomidae; 
but that two of the twelve should have had presidents from Ana- 
phlystus, while not impossible perhaps, is still so unlikely that the 
alternative, that by phrateres are meant here the members of thiasi 
at whose head stood in official registers in the one case Eratostratus 
and in the other Nicon of Anaphlystus, is imperative. Had there 
been a multitude of phratries, as De Sanctis still contends, 1 there 
would, of course, be no difficulty in any of these three instances; but 
it is utterly inconceivable that Aristotle should not have known 
the number of the Athenian phratries. In regard to the gene, of 
whom only a few were actually organized, his number, three hundred 
and sixty, may be simply an approximation, as the number of men 
he assigns to each genos, thirty, though based on an empirical founda- 
tion, is undoubtedly an approximation; but the number of the 
phratries was too easily ascertainable to be incorrectly stated, and 
even if twelve is simply an approximation, the difficulty of explaining 
the use of phrateres just discussed remains. 2 The only other possible 
escape from the conclusion to which we have come is by accepting 
it as a fact that there were only ca. two hundred and forty phrateres 
in all at this time. But this involves insurmountable difficulties. 
For in what way could the failure of Archedemus to beget phrateres 
be the subject of a jeer in 405 b. c. if less than one hundredth part 
of Aristophanes' audience were better off in this particular? How 

1 H. Sauppe Commentatio de phratriis atticis 4 f . ; De Sanctis Atthis 55. 

2 Ed. Meyer Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 520: "aueh darauf sei nur nebenbei 
hingewiesen, dass das eben aufgeffihrte Schema, so wenig es real ist, doch mit Reali- 
taten reclmet und seine Durchfiihrung wenigstens denkbar gewesen sein muss." 
12 phratries X 30 gene X 30 men = 10,820. What Aristotle did was seemingly this : he 
took the number of men liable to hoplite service — the zeugitae, hippeis, and penta- 
cosiomedimni, the ihetes being new citizens and hence to be eliminated — which in the 
fourth century B. c. was approximately ten thousand (Beloch Klio, 1905, 347 ff.) ; he 
took the average membership of the one hundred gene actually organized, which was 
approximately thirty, or the one-hundredth part of the (pentacosiomedimni and) 
hippeis; and by division reached the total of thirty gene to each of the twelve phratries. 
See below, p. 277. As is well known, Samos completed the gentile stemmata for all 
citizens (Wilhelm, Beitrdge zur griech. Inschriftenkunde, 235). 
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could the laws of Draco have been re-enacted in 409-8 b. c. if the 
ten " nobles " to be chosen to represent the phratry in the case that 
a murdered man lacked anchisteis formed the half of the entire 
phratry? It is conceivable that in the third and second centuries b. c. 
admission to a practically non-existent phratry as well as to a deme 
and tribe should be enumerated among the rights and privileges 
pertaining to citizenship, for at that time the formula was stereotyped, 
and admission to a phratry meant only admission to an Athenian 
thiasus, to use this term generically; but at the time the formula 
was first established — in the late fifth century b. c. 1 — it must have been 
customary for foreigners to get with citizenship in Athens actual access 
to a phratry. There must have been upward of two hundred and 
forty foreigners in possession of Athenian citizenship in 390 b. c; for 
apart from those who had received it by individual grants, this privi- 
lege was possessed by eighty and more metics who had fought with the 
democrats in Phyle, 2 while it was doubtless conferred at the same 
time upon the pro-Athenian Samians, notwithstanding that no 
provision is made for the drafting of them in batches of ten into the 
phratries when that procedure was followed for providing them with 
demes and tribes, 3 for in this matter the phratries themselves had to 
act. Koerte is doubtless right in affirming that the clients of Isaeus 
and Demosthenes were prevailingly rich men and hence prevailingly 
of the category of phrateres.* Still, as Koerte would probably be 
the first to admit, the regularity with which the question of marriage 
or legitimacy is settled by a reference to the phratry registers is 
inexplicable if there were so few phrateres. The Apaturia ('O^o- 
■n-aropia, according to the correct etymology found in the scholium 
on Aristophanes' Acharnians 141), at which, as Xenophon says, 
"fathers and relatives unite in family groups," was the festival 
par excellence of the Attic phratries. At it honors were given in 
the first instance to Zeus Phratrius and Athena Phratria, in the 
second instance to Apollo Patrous and Zeus Herceius, and in the 

^arfeld Handbueh II, 787 ff. 

*Ath. Mitth., 1897, 27 ff. ; 1900, 34 ff., 392 ff. 

S IG II) 5, 16: [airlKa judXa els rais dtffiovs ml Ta]s tpv\as Six*"*- 

*Dem. LIX, 59; Isaeus VII, 13, 15, 17; ibid., II, 14,16; cf . Aeschines II. 147 ; Dem. 
LVII, 54, §67. 
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third instance to Dionysus, the god of many of the thiasi. 1 The 
f6te lasted three days, and special boards of commissioners, pro- 
tenthae and oenoptae, who saw that the phrateres got sweet wine, 2 
were appointed to administer it. By a psephisma of 323-22 b. c. 
the Athenians voted to give the senators a five days' holiday on its 
account. 3 Is all this thinkable if the purpose of the Apaturia was to 
celebrate the initiation of not more than one youth annually in each 
of the twelve phratries? And if any further argument is needed, the 
number of the gene affords it. Almost half as many gene are known by 
name as the supposed total of gennetae and orgeones combined, and 
two of them alone, the Ceryces and the Amynandridae, must have 
had upward of two hundred members between them. Clearly the 
phratries must have contained a considerable part of the Athenian 
citizens up to the time of their practical dissolution. Hence in 
the three cases under discussion the term phrateres must designate 
simply a thiasus of phrateres. 

Once the central organization had become paralyzed there was 
nothing to prevent two or more thiasi, which were, let us say, too 
small for helpful social life, from uniting in a new association. 
The resultant was called in Attica technically a koinon. Such a 
koinon two groups of phrateres resident in the deme Myrrhinus con- 
stituted not long before 300-299 b. c, and to it they gave not a 
patronymic, but the significant name Dyaleis. In their decrees they 
are never henceforth named phrateres, though each section retained 
its own phratriarch; so that the koinon had two executive officers, 
and in 300-299 b. c. it proceeded to let one of the communal houses 
together with the land round about it for a period of ten years. 4 

Our conclusion being that a phratry in the fourth century b. c. 
consisted of a considerable number of thiasi each with a member- 
ship of from fifteen to twenty citizens belonging to a small group of 
probably interrelated families, the identification of IG II, 986 as 

'Pauly-Wissowa I, 2675 ft. 

2 Photius, s. v. 

*Athen. IV, 171 d. 

*IGll, 600. For the use of the term koinon see Poland op. cit., 164 f . The plural 
tA xotvd in Ditt. Syllfi 725 and IG II, 5, 617 c, Dittenberger has explained correctly in 
loc. cit., n. 3. 
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the roll of a phratry, which was first suspected by De Sanctis, 1 
becomes obvious. For this document gives us lists in whole or partial 
state of preservation of at least six out of possibly eight groups of 
men belonging to interrelated families and designated by the names 
of the leading member as thiasus ofHagnotheus, thiasus ofAntiphanes, 
thiasus of Diogenes, etc. In the first of the six thiasi about twenty, 
in the second twenty-four, in the third an unknown number, in 
the fourth thirteen, in the fifth twenty-six — one being designated 
irak — and in the sixth seven and over persons were named. This 
would give the phratry a membership of one hundred and fifty at 
the lowest; and if there were two other thiasi — as a pars oblitterata 
of the stone seems to suggest — perhaps an additional fifty. Twelve 
such phratries would involve a total of at least twenty-five hundred 
citizens. 2 

In the list the demotica are regularly absent. After a few of the 
names, which were inscribed in the fourth century b. c. 3 at different 
times and by different hands, amounts of money ranging from five 
to one hundred drachmae are indicated. The stone is unfortunately 
lost. A careful scrutiny of the names which lack demotica shows 
that with a single exception (Philodamidas — a newly made citizen, 
doubtless) they all have good Attic names, though some (Spudides, 
Caeneus, Pantarces, Eudromus) are not yet in the Prosopographia. 
This, however, is not the only evidence that we have not to do with 
foreign thiasotae among whom are some citizens. For the members of 
these thiasi possess what the latter could never possess, and did never 
possess 4 — for how could strangers brought to Athens by business or 
chance think of themselves as kinsmen? — a quasi-gentile organization. 
That is to say, they have a form of organization precisely like 
that of the orgeones, where, too, the society is grouped round its 
chief living representative. 5 It is just such a group as that to 
which in the fourth century and later we have found the name 

lAtthis 66. 

'Since it is probable that in a subscription list the names of some of the phrateres 
fail, this number is obviously only a minimum. 

'Kirchner, PA 2954. 

'Poland 26. 

«/G II, 5, 623 d. 
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phrateres applied. The appearance in the list, moreover, of a 7rat?, 
which is unexampled in the case of the foreign thiasotae, is sufficient 
almost of itself to prove that the thiasi are the same as those which 
entered into the phratry of the Demotionidae. The name thiasus, 
finally, is one which was avoided by the foreign associations, obviously 
because of its technical use to denote a subdivision of a phratry, and 
it was not until a late date, when the phratries as well as their sub- 
divisions had ceased to exist, that it was employed by them. 1 

The stone was found in the eastern part of the city of Athens, 2 
where was situated the ancient deme of Agryle, and since the names 
last added are mainly from this deme, and since six out of the thir- 
teen who have demotica are also from this deme, it seems natural 
to infer that the headquarters of the phratry was in Agr}de. De 
Sanctis, on the other hand, contends that the house was not in any 
of the mentioned demes, but in the one to which all those lacking 
demotica belonged, the idea being that they lack demotica because 
the place of erection of the stone made such specification unnecessary. 
This view, however, is unacceptable. For the normal thing in a 
list of phrateres in the fourth century b. c. is not the presence but 
the absence of the demotica. The phratries had their own roll of 
members, and their methods of registration were determined long 
before there were demes at all; so that it was simply as "Thrasyllus 
the son of Apollodorus" that the client of Isaeus in Oration VII 
was enrolled in the "official register" of the phratry, and it was only 
after 360 b. c. that the Demotionidae required the certification of 
the deme of the parents for the enrolment of a child. Thus the 
phrateres from Liopesi lack demotica altogether, and they are regu- 
larly omitted in the decrees of the Demotionidae. And if the 
thiasotae in IG II, 9866 are phrateres, 3 and not foreigners — as seems 
to me more likely from the presence among them of three women and 
their designation as a koinon — the demotica are again lacking. The 
view of De Sanctis is objectionable for another reason also, namely, 
that those without demotica do not all belong to the same deme. 

1 Poland 20. Poland (17 f.) also makes this a catalogue of phrateres. 
^Athenis orientem versus ad rudera aedis S. Barbarae ubi lapis sepulchro recen- 
tioris certe aetatis inaediflcatus fuit. 
»Cf. Poland 19. 
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Thus the family of Cephisophon and Cteson (col. i, 31-35) belongs 
to Ancyle, 1 of which the position is clearly defined by the inscription 
published in IG III, 61: X (0 P{^ 0V ) 'AyKvXrjai ical 'AypvXfjai 7t/jo? tg> 
'Tju.jjttw. Both these demes had an upper and a lower part, and they 
lay between Athens and the summit of Hymettus. It is, however, 
impossible to regard all the others without demotica as from this 
demealso. Thus the name Acryptus is attested for Anagyrus. 2 The 
family of Ameinochus, 3 Pythocles, 4 and Theodotus 5 has names 
common only in Cedi, Aexone, Anagyrus, and Halae. Eucharides* 
takes us to Cedi, Leuconoe, and Paeania; Timomachus to Acharnae, 7 
Diotimus, Olympiodorus, and Diopeithes to Euonymon; 8 Amyntor 
to Erchia, 9 Lysidemus to Ancyle, 10 Pallene, and Agnus; Nautes to 
Halae, 11 Phoryscides to Leuconoe, 12 and Gnathius to Atene. 13 The 
position of these demes is significant when taken in conjunction with 
the position of those actually mentioned in the catalogue — Agryle, 
Euonymon, Aexone, Halae, Cedi, Paeania, and Cephisia. They 
all belong to a fairly compact territory in the region round about 
Hymettus, the only ones that are somewhat eccentric being Cephisia, 
Acharnae, and Atene. 14 In Agryle, as Judeich puts it, 15 "treten die 
letzten Auslaufer des Hymettos in den Stadtkreis ein." Here was 
located Agrae, famous for two shrines — that of Demeter, Core, and 
Triptolemus at which ra iiva-rqpia ra. ev "Aypas were celebrated, 
and that of Artemis Agrotera at which in thanksgiving for Marathon 

] KirchnerP^ 8905. «7Wd. 6138-40. 

"Ibid. 481-82. 1 1bid. 13796-98; Sundwall, Nachtrdge zur PA. 

oibid. 690. 10177. 8 Ibid. 11401; 4317-8; Nachtrage. 

*Ibid. 12443-44. »Ibid. 749. 

* Ibid. 6786-38. W Ibid. 9385 ; Klio 1909, 368. 

» Ibid. 10610. i» Ibid. 14965-66. ™Ibid. 3044-45. 

14 Of course, the catalogue contains many names which are found in practically 
every part of Attica ; so that the absence of demotica makes the conclusion here stated 
incapable of strict demonstration. Still, the odd and therefore significant names 
point to the territory round about Hymettus. Of course, too, in the long interval be- 
tween the assumed establishment of the large phratries and the introduction of deme 
registration, numbers of the phrateres changed their residence by acquiring land 
elsewhere in Attica ; so that their descendants might be registered in Cephisia, Achar- 
nae, Atene. or Erchia. Still this migration out of the Hymettus district would be 
normally into the adjacent villages of Attica. Accordingly, we find none of the 
phrateres registered in far distant demes. 

16 Topographie von Athen 42. 
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the 'AypoTepas Ovaia (sacrifice of five hundred or three hundred she- 
goats) was offered. 1 In either of these was probably located the 
house of the phratry with which we are dealing. The district involved 
— Hymettus and its neighborhood — makes clear which of the two 
it was. It was the goddess of the hunt and the animals hunted — 
the boar, deer, and hare — the goddess of the pastures and at the 
same time of the animals which grazed on them — the herds of goats 
in particular — in whose honor the men living round Hymettus 
met at Agrae; and long before Marathon 2 they had been wont to 
sacrifice to her she-goats and part of their quarry. In fact, it was 
as Agra — the goddess of the hunt — that Artemis was first worshiped 
in this place; whence its name. At some remote time the various 
groups of kinsmen who hunted the wild animals on Hymettus — 
for this mountain was the hunter's paradise in prehistoric Attica 3 — 
and followed their flocks of goats and sheep up its slopes, came to 
recognize that there was a bond of blood between them as well as a 
bond of occupation, and that a peace of brothers within the territory 
of common use was more advantageous than the family feuds which 
kept arising out of the disputes and accidents of their daily life. 
Thus one of the twelve phratries of Attica was formed. Whether 
its religious center was at Agrae from the beginning, or its house 
was first moved thither when the synoecismus of Attica took place, 
is a problem best resolved by considering the movement of the little 
kinsman groups into the house of a phratry and the establishment 
of the houses of the gene in Athens as coincident in time and cause. 

The list of the twelve so-called poleis of Attica, as given to us 
by Strabo 4 from Philochorus, is as follows: Cecropia, Tetrapolis, 
Epacria, Deceleia, Eleusis, Aphidna, Thoricus, Brauron, Cytherrhus, 
Sphettus, and Cephisia. One is lacking. Is it Agrae? There was 
a "city" corresponding to the phratry with its house in Deceleia. 
The cities were twelve in number, the phratries or trittys likewise 
twelve. The identification of a phratry with each one of the " cities " 

iPauly-Wissowa I, 907; Farnell Cults of the Greek States II, 563. 
"Paus. 1, 19, 6. 

3 It was there that Cephalus, "der jagdfrohe Held" (Toepffer Att. Gen. 361), went 
to set hie nets for deer. 

* IX, 397. 
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appears in a lexicographical tradition which probably started with 
Aristotle, who seems to have regarded each phratry as a separate 
ethnos. 1 We are thus led to locate one of the legendary ethne on 
Hymettus, and of this there was a Greek tradition as old at least as 
the time of Hecateus; 2 for it was the "region lying under Hymet- 
tus" in which this investigator located the Pelasgians prior to their 
alleged expulsion from Attica, and it was from this district that 
they molested the sons and daughters of the Athenians — according 
to the Athenian version of the incident — on their coming to Ennea- 
crunus for water. Callirhoe was certainly located in the pseudo- 
Axiochus 3 (cffl. 240 b. c.) at the Ilissus where Athens and Agrae 
met; hence it is hard to resist the belief that it was here that the 
youth of Athens came into collision with the men from Hymettus. 
These were of course "Ionians," since the Pelasgians are simply 
there in order to be expelled, their expulsion being necessary in order 
to explain why in historic times the foemen of Athens who dwelt 
on Hymettus were Athenians. The general impression embodied 
in a legend of this sort, however, is doubtless reliable, and it is in 
this case confirmed by the fact that Agrae possessed its own circle 
of deities. It had a Metroum of its own,, its own Mysteries, and in 
addition to that of Artemis Agrotera its special shrine of Poseidon 
Heliconius in which the Attic heliasts were sworn in. 4 Here, too, 
was located the Palladium, in which the ephetae sat on cases of 
involuntary murder, conspiracy against life, and the killing of a 
slave, metic, 6r foreigner. 5 Here, therefore, was a refuge 8 to which 
murderers fled to escape the vengeance of the kinsmen of those whom 
they had slain — to within the jurisdiction of another phratry. No 
place of security was nearer the city of Cecrops than Agrae. 

Each phratry must on the view thus far propounded have con- 
tained thiasi open to gennetae as well as thiasi open to orgeones. Is 
this thinkable? What relation existed between the gene and phratries? 

^Pollux VIII, 111 ; cf. Harpocr. s. v. yevtriJTai and Sauppe op. eit. 

2 Herod. VI, 137. 3364 A ; cf. Wilamowitz Antigonus, 295, n. 6. 

* Judeich 372. For the location of the Delphinium also in Agrae see Wachamuth, 
Pauly-Wissowa IV, 2513. For the peculiar worship of Aphrodite at Kolias and under 
Hymettus see Crusius Beitrdge zur griech. Mythol. 17, 7. 

"Arist. Const, of Athens 57, 3. 

"Koehler Hermes VI, 102; cf. Gilbert Greek Const. Antiquities 379. 
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The composition of an Attic genos is most clearly indicated by 
the roll of the Amynandridae published in IG III, 1276. It dates 
from the time of Augustus. The names are classified according 
to the tribes, and those from the first, sixth, seventh, and twelfth 
in the official sequence are extant completely. They have eleven 
(one a iral<;) ; seven, nine, and eight members respectively; or an 
average of nine. The entire genos, accordingly, consisted of about 
one hundred men. Part of a similar roll of the Ceryces from about 
two hundred years later is likewise extant. 1 Here also the tribe is 
represented by an average of nine men, while in a very fragmentary 
contemporary catalogue of still another genos the first and third 
tribes were represented by eight and nine Areopagites, and we do not 
know how many more gennetae, respectively. 2 The Amynandridae 
may, accordingly, be regarded as a typical genos of the urban or 
priestly type. The genos took account only of agnates; 3 hence, given 
the fixity in Athens of the demotica, the roll of the genos of the Amy- 
nandridae at the time of Augustus gives us an insight into the way 
in which its families were registered in the denies at the time of 
Clisthenes. They were distributed over at least twenty-nine, 4 and 
probably as many as forty demes. Nor were these demes located, 
like those of the phratry above considered, in a compact territory, 
but they were scattered all over Attica. Nor is this an individual 
case. The same is true of the Ceryces, 5 Brytidae, 6 Lycomidae, 7 
Eumolpidae, 8 and doubtless generally. Moreover, it seems that a genos 
often had few members at the point at which its house was situated. 
Thus the Amynandridae — a city genos with Cecrops as its founder — 
had among its members, so far as their names are known, only one 
family from the six city demes. 9 No Ceryx 10 and few Eumolpids 11 are 

»/G III, 1278. Hbi&. 1279. s Dittenberger Hermes XX, 6. 

* Regarding IG III, 1277 as part of 1276. 

Toepffer op. cit. 319. 'Toepffer, 224. 

«[Dem.] LIX, 61. «Ibid. 318. 

9 The case of the Lycomids is exceptional in that one branch of the genos continued 
to live at Phyla ( Arist. Const, of Athens 1 ; Plut. Sol. 12 ; Kirchner PA 9236-38), where 
it administered a well-known semi-public cult. The Eteobutadae are also an excep- 
tion. Their connection with Butadae persisted into the fourth century b. c. and later. 
The genos was probably rather the outgrowth of a guild — like the Onitadae in Mile- 
tus — organized in connection with the worship of Athena Polias, than the outcome of 
a hetaereia. Hence it was undisturbed. 

10 Dittenberger Hermes XX, 9. " Crae appears in IG II, 5, 597 d. 
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known from Eleusis, and the Philaids, Buzygae, and Alcmaeonids 
known to us were registered, not in country, but in urban, denies. 
These facts demand an explanation. It is clear that property 
in a deme was made the prime criterion of residence; otherwise the 
enktetikon is unintelligible. Naturally the sons of a man could 
leave their village, and on settling down 1 in Athens or the Piraeus 
or elsewhere they could acquire — perhaps not immediately after 
508 b. c., 2 however — new property, yet retain the old deme name. 
Still the right of the deme in which the property was located to collect 
this special tax shows that in general deme registration followed at 
the beginning the place in which a man's property was located. 
That is to say, the property and legal residence of the families 
constituting the genos of the Amynandridae, whose case is typical, 
were scattered all over Attica. How could this condition have arisen ? 
The gennetae obviously formed a considerable portion of the total 
population. For we know the names, including among them patro- 
nymic deme names, however, of ninety-one gene, 3 so that, if the 
average membership of each was one hundred, ten thousand Athe- 
nians, or practically all the hoplites prior to'Marathon, were gennetae. 
The basis of this computation is, however, insecure; for we cannot 
allow for the dying out or the merging of gene, nor can we judge 
from the size of the city or priestly gene as to the size of those in the 
country. Some of these were doubtless quite small. On the other 
hand, a powerful genos like the Alcmaeonid in 508 b. c. seems to 
have consisted of as many as seven hundred households. 4 Taking 
account of everything we cannot do better than fix the average 
with Aristotle at thirty and thus reckon with a total of about three 
thousand gennetae. 5 Among the Jews they formed a larger propor- 
tion of the whole population, since in 458 b. c, when single Geschlechte 
had in some instances from two to three thousand members, there 
were about seventeen thousand gennetae out of a total of about 
thirty-five thousand adult males. At that time the gene numbered 

JIG II, 589, 592; [Dem.] L. 8. 2 Pauly-Wissowa V, 2584. 

8 Toepffer names eighty-seven. Two new ones appear in Amer. Jour. Phil., 1907, 
430, and two others in BCH, 1906, 194 S . 

i Herod. V, 72; Arist. Const, of Athens 20. 

"See above 268, n. 2. Ed. Meyer (Forsch. zur alten Gesch. II, 179) estimates the 
hippeis and pentacosiomedimni at twenty-five hundred in 431 e. c. 
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about twenty, but on the resettlement in Judaea they were increased 
to over forty, and in 445 B.C. Nehemiah had to deal with one hundred 
and fifty heads of Geschlechte. 1 

In Athens the head of a genos was an archon. 2 This name, which 
invariably implies an apxv of some sort, was reserved there to organi- 
zations which had a public or quasi-public function to perform. 
No foreign club, no club of orgeones even, used it. In composition, 
as in phratriach, demarch, hipparch, gymnasiarch, etc., it entered 
into the titles of magistrates of the state, and apart from its use to 
designate the archon eponymous, it appears otherwise in Attica only 
as the title of the executive heads of the Tetrapolis and Mesogeia. 
In other words, the genos was from of old a quasi-political or political 
organization. It was not, however, monarchically organized, nor 
yet on the hereditary plan. It was headed by an annual officer. 
The old phylae have the four phylobasileis; that is to say, their 
origin dates from the regal period. The genos, on the other hand, 
dates from the post-regal period. 3 

New light has been thrown upon the original character of gene 
like the Eumolpids by the discovery among the Ionians of what is 
doubtless their prototype. The "Molpi," of which the regulations 
(orgia) were published by Wilamowitz in 1904/ was a guild of 
singers (dancers) which officiated, in conjunction with at least one 
other guild, the Onitadae, in the worship of the Didyman Apollo 
and the other gods of Miletus till as late as the end of the seventh 
century b. c. Such a guild of singers, doubtless, preceded the 
genos of the Eumolpids in Attica, and out of that of the heralds came 
the genos of the Ceryces. In these and the similar cases — those of 
the Philleidae, Croconidae, Coeronidae, Eudanemi — no explanation 
is needed of the distribution of the gennetae all over Attica; for into 
the singers' guild and the heralds' guild men must have entered from 
the entire territory served by the cult of Demeter. The rarity of Eleu- 

1 Ed. Meyer Entetehung des Judentums 148, 152, 163 ff. 

2 7G II, 5, 597c, 597(2; III, 1278; II, 605; III, 1276, 680, 702; III, 97=11, 1325; 
III, 5, 731. 

'That the Basileus adjudicated disputes ko! tois yheai ko.1 rots Upevai (Arist. 
Const, of Athens 57, 2) simply indicates the antiquity of the cults which certain gene 
administered. 

*Sitz. d. berl. Akad., 1904, 619 ff. 
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sinii among them may be attributed to the dissolution of correspond- 
ing guilds in Eleusis when Athens conquered this territory and took 
in charge the mysteries of Demeter there. In the case of the other 
gene, however — and they are the great majority — this solution of the 
problem will not suffice; for their names are patronymic, not pro- 
fessional. The lack of members after 508 b. c. from the demes in 
which the headquarters of the gene lay, is explained, doubtless, by 
the confiscations of the Pisistratids and of Clisthenes by which the 
great estates of the nobles were divided among the hectemori or 
pelatae. Such seizures were less likely to affect the outlying pos- 
sessions of the great families. Hence De Sanctis 1 thinks of the 
foreclosures of mortgages on their part during the epoch prior to 
Solon, and the acquisition by them in this way of the farms of the 
agroeci, as the method by which the gene came to acquire land so 
widely distributed. However, the result of this process is represented 
to us as the accumulation of the great estates subsequently con- 
fiscated, and it must have been seldom that a small farmer borrowed 
from other than his rich neighbor. We are thus left without a 
working theory as to how a genos came to have land in forty demes. 

Of this only one satisfactory explanation remains, namely, that 
the men in Attica who owned sufficient property for the support of 
a horse and horseman — the so-called hippeis, from which later the 
richest were taken by Solon to form the pentacosiomedimni — drawn 
by their identity of interests and service, that is to say, their exclusive 
ability to fight effectively for the state and to congregate readily 
in Athens for politics or pleasure, came to form as an outcome of their 
associations in Athens and elsewhere, not one quasi-political group — 
for that would have been too large and too heterogeneous — but 
with regard to the ability and wealth of individuals and families 
and to the facts of intermarriage and political or factional ties and 
in course of time, upward of one hundred such groups. Out of 
these hetaereiae 2 the gene were evolved. The analysis of the greater 

2 This term I use descriptively, though in Crete, where the growth of an aristocracy 
was stopped early, it is found employed in a technical sense (Busolt I 2 , 349). For the 
hetaereiae formed for aristocratic propaganda in later times see Arist. Const, of Athens 
20, 1; Thucy. Ill, 82, 5; VIII, 65; Arist. op. eit. 34, 3; Lys. XII, 55; Isocr. 56D; Plat. 
Rep. 365D; Theaet. 173D; Arist. Pol. II, 11, 3; cf. V, 6, 6; 11, 2. Aristotle com- 
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and the lesser phratries had yielded the seemingly incontrovertible 
conclusion that the principle of all social organisms was kinship; 
hence the mediaeval Greek reflection on the origin of the state made 
the citizens descendants of a common parent (Hellen, Ion), who 
was in turn the son of father Zeus or some other of the gods; hence, 
too, the Athenians were unable to conceive of any permanent associa- 
tion of men devoid of a bond of relationship, which might not be 
capable of definition in the case of the members living at any given 
time, but which was comprehensible when the stemma of each family 
was attached, at the point at which a genuine tradition ceased, 
to a common ancestor. In the case of a new creation like the phylae 
of Clisthenes it was beyond the power of man to determine who this 
ancestor was, but of course Zeus knew, and Apollo was his prophet. 
Accordingly, the names of one hundred Attic heroes — for no others 
could be thought of as the progenitors of the Athenians — were laid 
before the Pythia, who, thereupon, at the behest of Apollo selected 
the right ten. 1 The matter was here specially difficult because of 
the lateness and arbitrariness of the creation, but in the case of the 
guilds and hetaereiae no condition existed to make resort to the 
oracle necessary. There could be no question that Eumolpus was 
the progenitor of the Eumolpidae and Ceryx the progenitor of the 
Ceryces, but to us it is by no means so clear why Poseidon should have 
begotten Eumolpus as it is why Hermes was the father of Ceryx. 
The hetaereiae, on the other hand, normally possessed one leading 
family whose progenitor was ordinarily ascertainable by abstracting 
a hero from a name common in it. Thus Alcmaeon was a recurring 
name in the family to which Megacles and Clisthenes belonged. 
The first Alcmaeon was, accordingly, made the progenitor of the 
family, for which there was all the more reason in that there was an 
old Greek hero or degraded god of this name. However, seeing that 
this family was the leading one in a hetaereia, he was also viewed as 
the progenitor of all the hetaeri, who became thereby welded by 
blood into the genos of the Alcmaeonidae. Thus all the hetaereiae 

pares the pheiditia in Sparta to the <rv<r<rlrta ray iratpelwv in Carthage. The phei- 
ditia may have been rudimentary gene. The hetaereia out of which the genos grew 
corresponds closely to the comitatus of a Germanic princeps as described by Tac. 
Germ. XIII f . 

!Arist. Const, of Athens 21, 6. 
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created for themselves archegetae out of the heroic founders of the 
leading families in each group, from whom they also derived in most 
cases their names. Sometimes, however, these were taken from 
the localities in which the leading families lived. The genos was 
thus not one enlarged family, but an aggregate of many separate 
families; and such it always remained, so that it was impossible 
even at the time of Augustus to put the Amynandridae into groups 
of interrelated families with any measure of success. 1 The only way 
in which such an aggregate could be held together permanently was 
by the imitation of the institutions of the state. At the opening 
of the mediaeval period the gene were already in existence; so that 
at its close they were surrounded by the halo of a high antiquity. 
It was thus with their adventures, feuds, and crimes that the Attic 
legends dealt at the time when they were committed to writing so 
that it is practically impossible for us to penetrate through them 
to any real conception of the life which lies beyond. 2 

The phratry and the genos are, accordingly, incommensurable, 
and it is for this reason that Aeschines 3 in a much-quoted passage 
says that his genos belongs to the phratry, not to which the Eteobu- 
tadae belong, but which r&v avrS>v fta>fj,a>v 'Ereo/SvTaSeu? /xeTe^et. 
His genos could belong to a phratry, because, as Eduard Meyer has 
pointed out, 4 it was one of the two hundred and sixty of which 
the stemma had never been drawn, and which consequently had a 
real existence only in the group of avyyeveis in the midst of which 
Aeschines stood. 5 The genos of the Eteobutadae, on the other hand, 
used the same altars as one of the phratries, but its members, as 
everybody knew, belonged to several or all the phratries. The law 
which was re-enacted in 403 b. c, moreover, required the phrateres to 
admit, along with the orgeones, not the gene, but the gennetae; for of 

1 Pollux viii, 111: xal ol p£Ti%ovTei tou yivovs, yeviJTai, /col 6/u>yd\a.icTes, yipu ftiv 
ov irpoa-riK&irres, iic Si rrji avvbSov oiiru Trpoaa.yopevbp.evoi. C'f. Etym. Magnum, s. v. 
yevijTai. quoted below, p. 284, n. 2, and Bekker, Aned. I, 227. 

2 The hypothesis that the genos was aboriginal arose from its confusion with the 
phratry (see above 261 ff.), and from the telescoping of the manifold stages of primi- 
tive development into the last — that designated here as mediaeval. 

3 II, 147. <See above 268, n. 2. 

5 Isaeus (VII, 26 f. ; cf. Harpocr. s. v. yevviJTar. 'Icrows 5' iv t$ xepl tow ' AiroWoSii- 
pov nMipov rovs avyyeveis yevyr)ras <bv6pao-ev) equates crvyyeveTs and yevvijTcu. 
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course every gennetes had his phratry, which might be the same as that 
of the majority of his genos but which might also be different. There 
were no gene, in the strict sense of this term, in the phratries: there 
were only thiasi, into which the gennetae were distributed, regularly 
in practically identical groups of awyyevels doubtless, but conceiv- 
ably also as individuals. Thus, both in the case of the Demotionidae 
and in the case of the phratry whose roll we have discussed the only 
subdivisions of the phratry recognized are the thiasi, which may be 
identical with particular orgeones or gene or groups of avyyeveis, 
but which may also be either more or less inclusive. Within the 
phratries there were no accepted patents of nobility; all were alike 
brothers, whence also it was a common thing for the members of the 
thiasi to designate themselves phrateres. 1 And this was perhaps more 
natural because historically justifiable, since these were in a sense 
the old and original kinsman groups from the union of which had 
sprung in times remotely past the twelve large phratries. 

The political recognition of the gene as well as the phratries came 
to an end with Clisthenes. For the organization of the demes sufficed 
to distribute the members of each genos into a large number of 
political entities. This at once weakened the cohesion of the gene 
and at the same time compelled gennetae of several gene to co-operate 
in the transaction of the municipal affairs of Attica. Clisthenes 
also prevented the gene from aeting as units in the battalions and 
electoral divisions of the state by establishing new phylae in place 
of the old ones; for in general each genos must have been confined 

1 As mentioned in the last' note Isaeus equates gennetae with <rvyyeveis. Where the 
evidence of phrateres is adduced in his orations, and the <rvyyevfts are not hostile to 
his client (VIII. 18 ft., X, 8), these are called upon also (III, 72ff., VI, 64, IX, 8, XII, 
8) ; but in VII the gennetae take their place, and in II the orgeones are their substi- 
tute. Had there been orgeones or gennetae in the other cases, they would probably 
have been called upon in preference to the avyyeveis. The real, as distinguished from 
the legal, constituents of the phratries were, doubtless, the groups of relatives 
whether called avyyepeTs, dpyewvts, or yevvijTai.; but when the gene were large, i. e. 
after 400 b. c. urban or priestly, the gennetae entered the phratries as a number of 
groups of avyycrcZs. The practical identity of avyyevtTs, dpytwres, and yeny-rat. (when 
small) with the thiasi is, I believe, shown by the family organization the thiasi dis- 
play (above, p. 271), the remark of Xenophon quoted above (p. 261), and the occa- 
sional use of the term thiasus to denote an association of orgeones (above, p. 258, 
n. 1) after 200 b. c, when the phratries and their subdivisions had disappeared. The 
real groups when acting as independent units generally avoided the title thiasus be- 
cause this implied subordination to the phratry and hence the participation in a given 
action of the other thiasi of which the phratry was composed. 
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to a single phylae. This concentration Clisthenes put an end to by 
instituting the ten phylae; whence, as Aristotle says, 1 i\ex0n 
ical to fir) abvXoiepiveiv 71730? Toi»? i^erd^etv t<& <yevr) fiovXo/ievoip; — 
which means that inequalities found to exist in the representation 
of specific gene, as well as in the distribution of the gennetae collec- 
tively, in the ten phylae, were not, it was held in the fifth and fourth 
centuries b. c, to be taken into account in acknowledging or reject- 
ing the claims of specific families for membership in the gene. This 
implies that the gene, like the phratries, experienced difficulty 
after they had ceased to have political importance, in keeping a com- 
plete and accurate roll of the families entitled to belong to them by 
agnatic descent — for they were both ideal, not real, family groups; 
so that the idea could occur of bringing about an even representation 
of specific gene — those, doubtless, which like the Eumolpids, Ceryces, 
and Eteobutadae had charge of public cults — in each of the ten 
phylae. Despite its rejection in the classic period, this idea seems 
to have been influential in Hellenistic Athens, so that, as we have 
seen, the gennetae at the time of Augustus and of Septimius Severus 
were distributed among all the phylae in approximately even num- 
bers. To effect this all that was necessary was to see to it that a 
certain number of noble families was preserved in each phyle, 
letting the rest withdraw from the genos as they pleased. 

Not only had the gennetae in the sixth century been in control 
of the phylae, but they had also mastered the central organization 
of the phratries (trittys) from their establishment. Hence in con- 
stituting his new phylae Clisthenes had to keep in mind, not 
simply the obliterating of the antagonism between the Plain, Coast, 
and Uplands, but also the breaking up of the combinations of gennetae, 
and, though this was less needful, of agroeci and demiurgi, within the 
twelve phratries. Hence he replaced the phratries by aggregates 
of citizens of approximately equal magnitude, 2 the old phylae having 
been too large and unwieldy to compete successfully with the phrat- 
ries; hence, too, while he constituted his new tribes out of "thirds" 
as of old, he took one of these thirds from each of the three local 
divisions, and in delimiting these thirds he dismembered the old 

1 Const, of Athens 21, 2. 
2 Arist. Const, of Athens 21, 3. 
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thirds (phratries) in such a fashion that their territory and members 
were divided, in the case of the one having its headquarters at 
Agrae, among at least five tribes — Erechtheis, Leontis, Cecropis, 
Pandionis, Antiochis, 1 while individual members who had straggled 
beyond the frontiers of the phratry found themselves in still other 
phylae. 

Thus the concept of the state, which had created under the 
regime of the mediaeval nobility the hundred gene and the twelve 
phratries for the suppression of the kinsman feuds earlier rampant, 
proceeded, under the auspices of the middle classes and the ideal 
of popular equality, to set them aside, when their work was done and 
their evils were apparent, and to put in their place the purely political 
phylae and demes of Clisthenes; and, when politics ceased, with the 
Macedonian suzerainty, to monopolize the energies of the Athenians, 
the aboriginal family associations, which were based upon eternal reali- 
ties, reappeared, as associations of trvyyeveis, phrateres, orgeones, 
or gennetae, 2 not, of course, to kindle anew the blood feuds, but 
to afford in their social and religious possibilities a solace for the loss 
of political activity. This issue did not affect seriously the demes, 
though the villages tended to displace them when the two were not 
identical, 3 but, as can be shown best in another connection, it was 
accompanied by the suspension of the most important functions of 
the phylae. 

Harvard University 

1 See above, p. 273, and Loeper Athen. Mitth. XVII, PI. 12. 

2 Popular usage of the second half of the fourth century b. c. is admirably epito- 
mized in the definitions given by the Etym. Magnum s. v. yevvyrai • iirl ytrovs abarqiia 
i< TptdmvTa ivSpdv ffvvarrfa • oi oi neT4xovTes 4Ka\pvvro yevvrjrai, oi kotA yivos 4XAi}\ois 
irpooTJKOi'TM, oidi Arrb rod avroC at/xaros ■ d\X' &<rirep oi 817/toVat nal oi (pp&ropes tKaXovvro 
vaixwv Koivwvlav Tivi. ix 0VTe *i otirw ko.1 oi ycvviJTiu vvyyemcwv dpytuv f) ffewv &4? &v 
dpyewves CivoitAadiioav • f) oi rairrov 7^i<ovs pjETixovres ■ fj air &PXV* Kowb. iepi. ^x ""' ' °' 
Si 6jiu>7a\dicT0i;s tppiropas trvyyeveU robs yivvifrat, 

3 As in the case of the Piraeus and of Eleusis and Bhamnus (Wilhelm Beitrage zur 
griech. Inschrifterikunde 61). 

[von Premerstein's article entitled "Phratern-Verbande auf einem 
attischen Hypothekenstein " in Ath. Mitt., 1910, 103 ff., came into my 
hands after this paper was printed. The substantial agreement of our 
results is an assurance of their correctness. — W. S. F.] 



